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— in a narrow compass, and in an unambitious form, our 
citizens have presented to them a large amount of important 
information, — the well-digested results of prolonged inves- 
tigation, — presented, too, in" a shape and manner equally 
satisfactory to the learned and to the unlearned. For while 
there is scarcely a page that does not bear more or less di- 
rectly upon the practical pursuits of the farmer, the miner, 
the fisherman, and the artisan of whatever kind, and which is 
not made reasonably intelligible to those whose interests they 
are especially designed to subserve, it is gratifying also to 
know that most of these volumes are appealed to as authori- 
ty by distinguished savans, both at home and abroad, and are 
ranked as important contributions to natural science.* 



Art. VII. — Evangeline, a Tale of Jlcadie. By Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Boston : W. D. Tick- 
nor & Co. 1847. 16mo. pp. 163. 

The early history of the American colonies is crowded 
with startling adventures. The work of redeeming a savage 
country from the forest and the wild beast was but a part of 
the task the settlers had to perform. In North America, the 
most violently opposing elements were in conflict for a long 
series of years. The two nations, whom a succession of 
desperate wars and an impious tradition bad brought to be- 
lieve themselves each other's natural enemies, here met and 
drenched the virgin soil of America with blood. Not mere- 
ly political hostility, but, more rancorous still, religious hatred, 

* We are not surprised to learn that one of the most important volumes 
of the series, perhaps we may say the most directly important in a practical 
point of view, one which is eagerly sought after and most highly prized by 
foreign naturalists, has long been out of print. We refer to Dr. Harris's 
Report on the Insects of Massachusetts Injurious to Vegetation ; and we do so 
for the purpose of expressing the hope, that the legislature, at its approach- 
ing session, will authorize the publication of a new edition, — to comprise 
not only the results of the accomplished American entomologist's further 
experience, but also figures of the insects themselves, from his own skilful 
pencil. Figures of this kind are necessary for the ready identification of the 
insects in their various stages, and may be secured at a very moderate ex- 
pense, although somewhat beyond the reach of individual enterprise. 
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poured into the strife the venom of the fiercest passion that 
rages in the breast of man. The Puritanism of New Eng- 
land and the Catholicism of the French on our northern bor- 
ders wrought upon each other a succession of indescribable 
enormities. 

As we look back upon those times, we can hardly believe 
that the scenes which present themselves to us were really 
enacted, within the memory of our fathers ; — that our own 
ancestors, and of no distant generation, were sufferers and 
actors in them. We feel that the details of blood and 
conflagration, of midnight assault and desperate resistance, 
of a struggle to the death among Christian men, are more 
like the inventions of the fabulist than the sober narrations of 
history. The combatants, armed to the teeth, and burning 
with every ferocious passion that Christianity condemns, 
dared to appeal to the God of battles, and invoke the suc- 
cour of his red right arm. The party victorious by superi- 
ority of brute force, or of machines ingeniously efficient in 
killing, or by greater skill in the studied evolutions and ar- 
rangements of murder, dared to return reeking from the field 
of death to profane by their thanksgivings the temples con- 
secrated to the service of a religion of love, and to insult 
the Almighty by attributing to his sanction of their cause 
the triumph they had gained over their enemies by a more 
consummate mastery of the art of slaughter. 

The poem whose title we have placed at the head of this 
article has reawakened an interest in some of these terrible 
passages of our colonial history. The particular event on 
which the poem is founded attracts but little the notice of 
historians. The transaction was but one in a mighty series 
of events which were convulsing Europe and America. It 
took place in a remote corner of the earth, and affected the 
fates and fortunes of an humble people, who were but slightly 
connected with the great destinies of the world. And yet it 
combines more of cruelty and suffering, more of perfidy and 
foul wrong, more of deliberate, premeditated atrocity, than 
any single act which we can call to mind. Treachery, kid- 
napping, pillage, arson, and murder, — the sending of innocent 
men, tender women, and helpless children, to suffer, starve, 
and die among strangers who hated them as enemies and ab- 
horred them as idolaters, — these are the crimes which blend 
in this transaction, and form together the darkest page of 
guilt in our American history. 
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The name of Acadie is derived from the Indian appella- 
tion of a river in what is now called Nova Scotia. The 
country itself is designated in some of the early grants 
as Lacadie and La Cadie, but the name as written above 
finally became the established appellation for an indefinite ex- 
tent of territory, reaching from the peninsula westward and 
southwestward, and sometimes asserted to extend as far as 
the Penobscot river. In the numerous disputes between the 
French and the English previous to 1763, this territory 
changed masters ten or a dozen times, and the boundaries 
were widened or narrowed according to the respective views 
of the opposing parties. 

The English founded a claim to the country in question 
upon the discoveries of John Cabot, who was supposed to 
have seen a part of Nova Scotia, in June, 1497, shortly be- 
fore he arrived on the coast of the mainland. The French 
also claimed to be the first discoverers of the peninsula, and 
if the voyage of Cabot is set aside, their assertions seem to 
be well supported by facts. It is stated that an old French 
navigator, Scavalet, had made many voyages to the harbour 
of Canseau, an excellent fishing-station on the east side of 
Nova Scotia, previous to 1609.* In 1598, the Marquis de 
la Roche sailed from France with a number of convicts from 
the prisons, and attempted to make a settlement on the Isle 
of Sable. Some of the party remained there, in a condition 
of great misery, more than seven years, when the only twelve 
survivors of the forty persons who constituted the original 
settlement were carried back to France by the command of 
the king. In 1603, De Monts was commissioned by Henry 
IV. as governor of the country from the 40th to the 46th 
degree of north latitude, with a grant of the monopoly of the 
fur-trade through this whole region, which was called New 
France. He arrived in Acadie in March, 1604, and ex- 
plored the coast to a considerable extent, and in the autumn 
returned to France, leaving his lieutenant, Pontgrave, to ex- 
plore the interior. In 1606, De Monts, accompanied by 
Poitrincourt, sailed from Honfleur, and, after a long and tem- 
pestuous voyage, arrived at Canseau ; but in the August 
following, he and Pontgrave returned to France, while 
Poitrincourt explored the coast as far south as Cape Malabar. 

* Haliburton's History, Vol. I. p. 9. 
VOL. LXVI. NO. 138. 19 
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The latter returned in November to Port Royal, which he 
had previously founded, and where the little colony passed 
the winter. 

The settlement was finally broken up by an expedition sent 
by Sir Thomas Dale, the governor of Virginia, under the 
command of Captain Argall, eight years after its first estab- 
lishment. " The only pretext," says Haliburton, " for 
this hostile expedition, in a time of profound peace, was the 
encroachment of the French on the rights of the English, 
founded on the discovery of Cabot." Under the patronage 
of Charles I., an attempt was made by Sir William Alex- 
ander to establish an English colony ; but by the treaty of St. 
Germain, Charles resigned to Louis XIII. all his rights to 
Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, and Canada, and vigorous meas- 
ures were taken by the government of France to extend and 
strengthen their settlements in North America. These settle- 
ments soon came into collision with the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts, which led to a sort of treaty of peace between Governor 
Endicott and M. Daubre, the governor of Acadie, in 1644. 
Ten years later, a force was despatched by Oliver Cromwell 
for the recovery of Nova Scotia, and Port Royal easily fell 
into the hands of the invaders ; but no further measures were 
taken for the permanent occupation of the country, and the 
French inhabitants continued their usual occupations and the 
traffic with the natives. The treaty of Breda, in 1667, sur- 
rendered the peninsula again to France, and from this time, 
for a period of twenty years, the colony remained undisturbed, 
and the population received some slight increase, though it 
still amounted only to about nine hundred. 

The next important revolution in the state of the province 
was the expedition against Port Royal by the Massachusetts 
troops under command of Sir William Phips, in 1688, and 
the capitulation agreed upon by that officer and M. Menival, 
the French governor. The terms of the surrender, which 
had been sanctioned only by the verbal pledge of Sir William, 
were violated, and the people were required to take the oath 
of allegiance to William and Mary ; but the French, notwith- 
standing their defenceless state, and the terrible calamities 
they were exposed to by the attacks of the pirates, remained 
in possession of the country. The new charter granted to 
Massachusetts by William and Mary annexed to that colony 
the conquered territory of Nova Scotia ; but the difficulties 
experienced in enforcing jurisdiction caused it to be erected 
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into a separate province, and it continued in the possession of 
the English until the peace of Ryswick, in 1696, restored it 
once more to France. 

The attempt to establish a boundary-line between the Eng- 
lish territories and Acadie was unsuccessful. The French 
commenced a series of encroachments which the unsettled 
state of the boundaries gave them opportunity to prosecute, 
and which created great alarm throughout the English prov- 
inces. The difficulties were increased by the contradictory 
grants of land made by the respective sovereigns, which led 
to frequent bloody collisions. The renewal of the war 
between England and France in 1701 was followed by the 
expedition of Colonel Church in 1704, who cruelly ravaged 
many of the French villages, and broke down the dikes 
which sheltered their most fertile lands from the sea ; another 
but less successful invasion, by a body of one thousand troops 
raised in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, 
took place in 1707 ; a third was fitted out in 1710, which 
compelled the French at Port Royal to capitulate. The 
province, however, had not been entirely subdued, when hos- 
tilities were again ended by the treaty of Utrecht, in April, 
1713. 

By the 12th article of this treaty, the king of France sur- 
rendered to Great Britain " all Nova Scotia or Acadie, with 
its ancient boundaries, as also the city of Port Royal, now 
called Annapolis Royal, and all other things in those parts, 
which depend on the said lands and islands."* Immedi- 
ately afterwards, the English organized a colonial govern- 
ment, and divided the province into districts. The French 
inhabitants were required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the British crown, which they refused to do, except 
with the reservation that they should never be called upon to 
bear arms against their ancient sovereign, for whom they 
cherished an inviolable attachment. Measures were taken to 
encourage English settlements, but the population increased 
slowly ; for the Indians were implacably hostile to the Eng- 
lish, and always ready to join the French, on the breaking 
out of hostilities. They refused to acknowledge the English 
authority, and the French affected to regard them as an 
independent nation, which could not be held by the pro- 

* Collection of Treaties, Vol. III. p. 432. 
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visions of the treaty. The spirit of encroachment continued 
to animate the French, and the hostilities between the two 
races were aggravated by the horrors of savage warfare. 
In March, 1744, war was again declared by France against 
England, and fresh attempts were made to regain Nova Scotia. 
The extraordinary enterprise planned in Boston against the 
strong fortress of Louisburg, which was reduced by a body 
of New England volunteers after a siege of forty-nine days, is 
one of the most remarkable achievements in the military 
history of the New World ; but the conquerors had the 
mortification of seeing that stronghold restored to the French 
by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 

During the whole period between the treaty of Utrecht 
and the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, but little progress was 
made by the English in settling the colony, and the French 
were induced to renew their encroachments to such a degree 
as seriously to alarm the British ministry. A plan was 
formed and sanctioned by the king, to tempt the officers and 
privates who had lately been dismissed from the army and 
navy to emigrate, the result of which was the founding of, a 
town on the eastern shore of Nova Scotia, called Halifax, in 
honor of the Earl of Halifax, the President of the Board of 
Trade and Plantations. But the French were at the same 
time active in seizing and fortifying strongholds to hem the 
British in on all sides. The boundary controversy was re- 
newed with great ardor, and though commissioners were ap- 
pointed to settle the disputed claims, no such settlement 
could be effected. The friendly overtures which the Aca- 
dians made to the new English town were disapproved by the 
court of France, and both the French and Indians began a 
series of aggressions very injurious to the English. As a 
measure of security, Governor Cornwallis issued a proclama- 
tion, requiring all the Acadians to take the unqualified oath of 
allegiance within three months, but to little purpose. A 
body of French troops built the fort of Beau Sejour, and the 
English erected Fort Lawrence on the opposite side of the 
river. These proceedings and other outrages of the French 
were the subject of a memorial from the Earl of Aberdeen to 
the court of France, complaining of injuries and demanding 
redress. But notwithstanding the promises which this pro- 
ceeding extorted, nothing was done to check the course 
of aggression pursued by the French commander-in-chief. 
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Though war had not been actually declared, a state of active 
hostility already existed in 1755. Positive instructions were 
forwarded to the provincial governments, at the beginning 
of the year, to repel the French encroachments by force of 
arms. 

We have thus traced, but only in rapid outline, the history 
of Acadie, or Nova Scotia, down to the time in which the 
scene of Mr. Longfellow's poem is laid. We have, of 
course, omitted all the details, which could be comprised 
only in an elaborate work, our object being merely to show 
the historical relations of the event which has now for the 
first time been made the subject of an American poem, — the 
removal of the neutral French from Acadie or Nova Scotia, 
and their dispersion among the English colonies on the At- 
lantic coast. 

In the execution of this measure Massachusetts took a 
prominent and responsible part, and we shall therefore dwell 
upon the incidents of the enterprise and its results with some 
degree of particularity. It is stated by Judge Haliburton, in 
his History of Nova Scotia, that no record of this transaction 
has been preserved in the government archives at Halifax ; 
and the inference is, that all the papers relative to it were 
destroyed for the purpose of blotting it as far as possible from 
the memories of men. But very important materials, some 
of which were used by Haliburton for the illustration of this 
dark chapter in our colonial history, have been preserved in 
the library of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and in 
the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. The 
manuscripts, journals, and letters of Colonel Winslow, written 
at the time, contain a tolerably full account of the whole 
affair, and the journals of the General Court between the 
years 1755 and 1763 throw much light upon its conse- 
quences. 

The project of an expedition against the French of Nova 
Scotia formed the subject of a correspondence between Mr. 
Lawrence, at that time the governor of the province, and 
William Shirley, the governor of Massachusetts, who was 
instructed to cooperate with him. A military agent, Colonel 
Monckton, was despatched from Halifax, to expedite by his 
presence the raising of a body of New England troops, at 
the expense of the crown. The project was communicated 
to the General Court by Governor Shirley early in the year, 
19* 
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and received the approbation of that body. John Winslow, 
of Marshfield, whose military talents made him one of the 
most conspicuous characters in the provincial affairs of the 
time, and who held the office of major-general in the militia, 
offered his services, and was accepted. It was determined 
to raise a regiment of two thousand men, for one year's 
service, under the pay of Nova Scotia. Winslow was 
accordingly commissioned, on the 10th of February, 1755, as 
" lieutenant-colonel of a regiment now raising in the several 
provinces and colonies in New England or others, his Maj- 
esty's neighbouring provinces and colonies, for his Majesty's 
service in dislodging the French from the encroachments 
made by them within his Majesty's province of Nova Scotia." 
The cominand-in-chief of the expedition was given to Colonel 
Monckton ; and on the 12th of February, Winslow received 
from Governor Shirley his instructions and " beating orders." 

So great were the influence and energy of Winslow, and 
the zeal of the leading men in the province, that the whole 
number of two thousand troops was raised in two months. 
They were directed to rendezvous at Boston early in April, 
where a fleet of transports was to be ready for them. 
Twenty-three ships for this purpose were provided, and the 
men were placed on board them towards the end of April ; 
but they were detained about a month by delays in furnishing 
provisions and military stores. Finally, the whole fleet, with 
six vessels laden with supplies, sailed, under convoy of three 
men-of-war, on the 22d of May. After a favorable voyage 
of only three days, they all reached the Basin of Annapolis 
Royal in safety, and Colonel Monckton immediately assumed 
the command. His first orders bear the date of May 31. 
On the 1st of June, the whole fleet, now amounting to forty- 
one vessels, sailed to Chignecto, and came to anchor about 
sunset, five miles from Fort Lawrence. The disembarkation 
of the forces commenced the next day, under the superin- 
tendence of Colonel Winslow. 

On the 30th of June, a resolution was adopted to lay siege 
to Fort Beau Sejour. The troops met with some opposition 
from a body of French, Acadians and Indians, who occupied 
a blockhouse and a strong breastwork on the river Missi- 
quash ; but the garrison were soon driven from their position, 
and Winslow crossed the river without further molestation. 
They advanced upon Fort Beau Sejour, and broke ground 
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before it on the 12th of June. In Colonel Winslow's journal 
the conflict is minutely described from day to day. After 
four days' bombardment, the French sent out a flag of truce, 
and offered to capitulate, expressing at the same time great 
astonishment that they were thus attacked in a time of pro- 
found peace. The terms they proposed were rejected, and 
a council of war, of which Colonel Monckton and Colonel 
Winslow were members, drew up two articles, which the 
French finally accepted. These were, — " 1 . That the French 
march out with their small arms, drums beating, match light- 
ed, and the honors of war, and be transported at the cost of 
the King of Great Britain to Louisburg, and not bear arms 
for six months from date. 2. That the inhabitants be left 
in the same situation as they toere when we arrived, and not 
punished for what they had done since our being in the 
country.'''' The fort was immediately garrisoned with English 
troops, and its name changed to Fort Cumberland. The 
reduction of Beau Sejour was speedily followed by the sub- 
mission of Fort Gaspereau, at the mouth of the Gaspereau 
river, on the same terms as had been agreed upon at Beau 
Sejour; and the fort at the mouth of the St. John's river, 
in New Brunswick, was deserted on the approach of Captain 
Rous, who was sent thither with a naval force to attack it. 

The territory of Nova Scotia was now completely re- 
duced under the power of the English, and the French were 
driven "from their encroachments." The avowed object 
of the expedition was completely accomplished, and the 
troops ought to have returned home. The Acadians evi- 
dently did not anticipate that any blow would be struck at 
them. Some of their number, it is true, had violated the 
neutrality which the great body of them had observed from 
the time of their transfer to the British crown by the treaty 
of Utrecht. Three hundred Acadians had been taken in 
arms at Beau Sejour, and many of the people of Chig- 
necto had been in open rebellion ; but the peaceful inhabit- 
ants of the other villages, wholly absorbed in their quiet 
occupations, complied with every demand which was made 
upon them, except that of taking an unconditional oath of 
fealty to the English monarch. They surrendered their arms 
and furnished whatever supplies of provisions and fuel the 
military commanders exacted. The condition of these inno- 
cent people seems to have approached as near as possible to 
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that of the happy life imagined and described by the pastoral 
poets. The Abbe Raynal has delineated it in lively colors. 
He may have drawn upon his fancy for some traits in the 
charming picture, but his statements doubtless rest upon a 
basis of substantial truth. As he has been followed, and his 
very words adopted, by most of the subsequent historians, we 
translate the passage here. 

" No magistrate was appointed to govern them. They knew 
nothing of the English laws. No tax, tribute, or service was 
ever required of them. Their new sovereign seemed to have 
forgotten them ; and he was wholly a stranger to them. Hunt- 
ing and fishing, which had formerly been the delight of the 
colony, and might still have supported it, no longer suited a sim- 
ple and amiable people who had no love of blood. Agriculture 
was their occupation. They had established it in the lowlands 
by protecting them with dikes against the sea and the rivers 
which used to inundate these marshes. At first, they gathered 
from these meadows crops of fifty to one, and afterwards of 
fifteen or twenty at least. Wheat and oats were the grains that 
succeeded best there, but rye, barley, and maize also grew. 
A great abundance of potatoes, the use of which had become 
common, was found there. 

" Immense meadows were covered with numerous herds. 
They numbered sixty thousand head of horned cattle. Most of 
the families possessed several horses, although the labor of tillage 
was done with oxen. 

" The houses, almost all of which were built of wood, were 
very convenient, and furnished with the neatness which is some- 
times found among our European laborers in the most easy 
circumstances. They raised a great quantity of all kinds of 
poultry. These served to diversify the food of the colonists, 
which was generally wholesome and abundant. Cider and beer 
formed their drink ; sometimes they added rum. Their hemp 
and flax, and the fleeces of their sheep, furnished them with 
their ordinary clothing. From these they manufactured common 
linens and coarse cloths. If any of them had a little taste for 
luxury, they procured the means of gratifying it from Annapolis 
or Louisburg. These towns received in return corn, cattle, and 
furs. 

" The neutral French had nothing else to give their neigh- 
bours. The barters they carried on among themselves were still 
less considerable, because each family was able and accustomed 
to provide for all its wants. Thus they knew nothing of the use 
of paper money, so extensively circulated in North America. 
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The little coin which had, as it were, slipped into the colony did 
not create the activity which constitutes its true value. 

" Their manners were extremely simple. There never was a 
civil or criminal cause of sufficient importance to be carried into 
the court of justice established at Annapolis. The little disputes 
which might arise between the colonists from time to time were 
always amicably terminated by the elders. Their religious pas- 
tors drew up all their documents and took charge of all their 
wills. For these civil functions, and for those of the church, 
the people voluntarily paid them a twenty-seventh part of the 
harvests. These were so plentiful as to furnish more means of 
generosity than there were opportunities for its exercise. Misery 
was unknown, and beneficence anticipated poverty. Misfortunes 
were repaired, so to .speak, before being felt. Good was done 
without ostentation on the one side and without humiliation on the 
other. It was a society of brethren, equally ready to give and to 
receive what they believed the common right of all mankind. 

" As soon as a young man had reached the suitable age for 
marriage, a house was built for him, the grounds about it were 
cleared and planted, and the necessaries of life were provided 
for a year. There he received the partner whom he had chosen, 
and who brought him flocks for her portion. This new family 
grew and prospered like the rest. In 1749, the population con- 
sidered altogether of eighteen thousand souls." 

Such was the people whose fate now occupied the anxious 
consideration of the provincial councils. Their anomalous 
condition — neither foreigners, nor yet complete subjects to 
the British crown, for they repeatedly refused to take the 
unconditional oath of allegiance — added to the perplexities 
of the question, what was to be done with them. The defeat 
of General Braddock, the news of which had spread alarm 
through the colonies, and the unsuccessful attempts to repel 
the French from Crown Point and Niagara, seem to have 
impressed Governor Lawrence with the absolute necessity 
of so disposing of the Acadians that they should never again be 
able, openly or secretly, to annoy the English in Nova Scotia. 
He held a deliberation with the British admirals, Boscawen 
and Mostwyn, the result of which was, that the whole Aca- 
dian population should be seized and dispersed among the 
colonies on the seaboard. It was considered unsafe to allow 
them to join their countrymen in Canada, as this would be 
adding to the strength of the enemy. It was resolved, there- 
fore, to adopt measures for their abduction, and as the New 
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England forces were under the command-in-chief of Colonel 
Monckton, they were to be employed in carrying this resolu- 
tion into effect. 

Whether this scheme was anticipated by the Massachusetts 
colonists does not distinctly appear. There are some cir- 
cumstances which seeni to indicate that a portion of it was 
kept back, through some apprehension lest Colonel Winslow 
would refuse to become the instrument of its execution. He 
had expected to command the New England forces as an 
independent body ; and it required considerable management 
on the part of Governor Shirley to reconcile him to the 
subordinate station which he finally accepted, and which made 
him subject to the orders of the government of Nova Scotia. 
In a letter to a London correspondent, dated Beau Sejour, 
he says : — 

" Governor Lawrence, being alarmed at their [the French] 
progress in his Majesty's province of Nova Scotia, had projected 
a plan for putting an end not only to future encroachments, but 
for removing them from those already made ; — which I was ac- 
quainted with by Governor Shirley, and promised the command 
in the execution, and engaged in the undertaking, and to raise 
two thousand men in New England, in the pay and at the ex- 
pense of the government of Nova Scotia ; but the scheme being 
afterwards altered, as we joined the regulars, I waived the 
command." 

All this looks as if the plan of dispersing the whole Aca- 
dian population had at least been contemplated as possible, 
and this arrangement was made to enable the government of 
Nova Scotia to employ the New England men, should they 
finally decide in favor of the measure. This, we have al- 
ready seen, was actually done by Governor Lawrence, with 
the approbation of the two highest officers in the English fleet. 

The month of .luly was " spent in an indolent manner," 
as Winslow expressed it in a letter to Governor Lawrence, 
whom he had proposed to visit in Halifax. Early in August, 
a portion of the forces left Beau Sejour, and then Monckton 
communicated to Winslow the determination to remove all 
the French inhabitants out of the province. The adult males 
were to be assembled at different points, without being ap- 
prised of the object for which they had been called together, 
and then, after the governor's orders had been read to them, 
they were all to be detained as prisoners. 
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Colonel Winslow, with part of the troops, under the in- 
structions of Governor Lawrence, proceeded to Grand-Pre, 
on the Basin of Minas, where he arrived about the middle 
of August. He quartered his men in the village "mass- 
house,'' or church, and established a line of pickets from the 
church to the church-yard to guard against surprise, having 
first "sent for the elders to remove all sacred things, to 
prevent their being defiled by the heretics." He appropriat- 
ed the priest's house to his own accommodation. He writes 
to Governor Shirley, under date of August 22: — "As 
to the inhabitants commonly called the Neutrals at Chignecto, 
the point seems to be settled, and they are to be removed. 
The inhabitants throughout the province, it is sup- 
posed, will suffer the same treatment, although not equally 
guilty of open violence as those of Chignecto and Bay of 

Verte It is likely we shall have our hands full of 

disagreeable business, to remove people from their ancient 
habitations." 

As the harvest had not yet been gathered in, the execution 
of the scheme was postponed for a short time. When it was 
ascertained that this had been done, a proclamation was issued 
to the inhabitants, dated September 2d, commanding " both 
old men and young, as well as all the lads of ten years of 
age, to attend at the church at Grand-Pre, on Friday, the 
fifth instant, at three of the clock in the afternoon, that we 
may impart to them what we are ordered to communicate to 
them ; declaring that no excuse will be admitted on any pre- 
tence whatever, on pain of forfeiting goods and chattels, in 
default of real estate." 

Four hundred and eighteen men assembled in the church, 
on the appointed day. They were immediately surrounded 
by the soldiers, and Colonel Winslow, in a speech, which is 
preserved in his manuscripts and printed by Haliburton, ex- 
plained to them "his Majesty's final resolution." He de- 
clared that the part of duty he was now upon, though 
necessary, was very disagreeable to his natural make and 
temper, but that he should proceed to deliver without hesi- 
tation his Majesty's orders and instructions, to the effect that 
the lands, tenements, cattle, and live stock of all kinds be- 
longing to them were forfeited to the crown, and the in- 
habitants were to be removed from the province ; and ended 
with declaring all the persons collected at Grand-Pre the 
king's prisoners. 
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A fleet of transports had been hired to convey these un- 
happy people from their native land into perpetual exile. 
Governor Lawrence's instructions to Colonel Winslow were 
not merely severe, but shocking to every sentiment of human- 
ity. " If you find that fair means will not do with them, 
you must proceed by the most rigorous measures possible, 
not only in compelling them to embark, but in depriving 
those who shall escape of all means of shelter and support, 
by burning their houses, and destroying every thing that may 
afford them the means of subsistence in the country." 

These orders were obeyed to the letter. In the district of 
Minas, the men, women, and children were forced on board 
the transports, as soon as the preparations for their embarka- 
tion could be made. Some delay took place before the 
whole number of vessels arrived ; during this time, the peo- 
ple suffered immense hardships, in being suddenly torn from 
the conveniences and comforts of their homes, and subjected 
to the rigid surveillance of their captors. Twenty were per- 
mitted to be absent for a day at a time, to visit their families 
and collect provision for the prisoners. The embarkation 
commenced on the 10th of September ; it being judged ex- 
pedient to place the young men on board first, one hund- 
red and sixty-one were selected and commanded to proceed 
to the vessels. They peremptorily refused to be separated 
from their families, and the soldiers were ordered to advance 
upon them with bayonets fixed. The prisoners were thus 
forcibly driven to the shore. They went slowly and reluc- 
tantly, weeping, praying, and singing hymns ; the road being 
crowded with women and children, " who, on their knees, 
greeted them, as they passed, with their tears and their bless- 
ings." Then a portion of the elders were embarked, with 
the same circumstances of woe. Five transports were thus 
laden with these wretched people. The remainder of the 
inhabitants of this district of Acadie were kept in confine- 
ment, waiting the arrival of other vessels to take them off; 
and the whole process of embarkation was not completed in 
less than eight or nine weeks. In the other districts, the 
proclamation was not so generally obeyed, and greater cruel- 
ties were practised and more distress suffered before the 
Acadians were secured. From all the districts, some fled to 
the woods, where they joined the Indians ; a few escaped to 
Canada ; and many died from fatigue, exposure, and starva- 
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tion. The mixed population of the Madawaska territory are 
the descendants of Acadian and Indian progenitors. 

In the district of Minas, the territory was ravaged, and the 
houses and buildings of every description were burned to the 
ground. Winslow sets down in his journal, with the accura- 
cy of an accountant, the items of destruction : — two hun- 
dred and fifty houses, two hundred and seventy-six barns, 
one hundred and fifty-five out-houses, eleven mills, and one 
" mass-house," making a sura total of six hundred and nine- 
ty-three. The number of persons embarked under the di- 
rection of Winslow was fifteen hundred and ten. The Aca- 
dians, thus abducted from their pleasant homes, were ordered 
to be conveyed to the English colonies on the seaboard. 
They were mostly divided among Massachusetts, New York, 
Maryland, and Carolina, and some were sent as far south 
as Georgia. The instructions were, to load the vessels at 
the rate of one person for every two tons of tonnage ; but it 
was found necessary to exceed this proportion. 

In the hurry and confusion of this dreadful business, it was 
impossible to prevent families and connections from being 
separated and sent in different directions. Many cases oc- 
curred of members of the same household being transported 
to remote points, and spending their whole lives in fruitless 
efforts to find each other. The amount of misery caused by 
this circumstance alone was incalculable ; but when we add 
to this all the other terrible and cruel accompaniments, the 
picture becomes one of the saddest in the history of human 
suffering. A peaceful and prosperous people, of simple man- 
ners, ardently attached to their religion, living in abundance, 
if not affluence, suddenly torn by military force from their 
homes ; their lands confiscated, their houses pillaged and 
burned, their church desecrated by the occupation of armed 
men, and then destroyed ; crowded on board ill-furnished 
ships hired for the purpose by the month, with scanty pro- 
visions and no comforts for the aged and sick ; husbands sep- 
arated from their wives, parents from children, friends from 
friends ; in the inclement weather, at the close of a northern 
autumn and the opening of winter ; borne away as prison- 
ers to a people of another religion and speaking another 
language, — a people who disliked them from national an- 
tipathy, who abhorred their worship as superstition and 
idolatry ; in poverty and exile ; placed at the mercy of 

vol. lxvi. — no. 138. 20 
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town-officers, and living on the means grudgingly doled out 
to them as town-paupers ; their motions watched with sus- 
picion ; their liberty restrained by the most vexatious regu- 
lations ; all pining with home-sickness, many dying of broken 
hearts, and finally the wretched survivors of a seven years' 
captivity bending their weary way painfully back towards 
their desolated country, that they might at least end their 
days upon the soil of their birth, where every object filled 
them with the sorrowful remembrance of happiness which 
should never more revisit them on this earth. 

The captains of the vessels received their directions as to 
the destination of the prisoners, with letters to the governors 
of the colonies among which they were to be distributed. 
It is to the honor of the Massachusetts legislature, that meas- 
ures were taken to meet the exigency and alleviate to some 
extent the wretchedness of the captives. In November, the 
transports began to arrive. Several bound for Southern ports 
put into Boston harbour, and were permitted to leave a por- 
tion of the prisoners, on account of the crowded state of the 
vessels, and the suffering and sickness which already made it 
dangerous for them to proceed on their voyage. Governor 
Shirley was absent in the military service of the province, 
and the legislature disposed of the Massachusetts portion of 
the prisoners as they came in. Many committees were 
raised upon the subject, but the general plan adopted in re- 
gard to the whole body of captives was to distribute them 
among the towns, in certain proportions, and to place them 
under the superintendence of the selectmen and overseers 
of the poor. The legislature were careful to forbid their 
admission to the rights of citizenship, and to empower the 
town functionaries to bind out to service or trade the chil- 
dren of the French, as they might any other persons who 
came under their official control. Resolutions were also 
passed from time to time, restraining them from travelling 
about, without special permission from justices of the peace 
or other responsible citizens. 

It does not appear that the statement made by some his- 
torians, that the Acadians refused to do any thing for their 
own support, on the ground that they were prisoners of war, 
is sustained by facts, at least in the unqualified form in which 
it is usually made. The neutral French were subjects of the 
British crown, and could not have been viewed as prisoners 
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of war ; their state was an anomalous one, to which they 
were reduced by a most tyrannical exercise of superior force, 
resting for its justification, not upon sufficient proofs, but 
an alleged inevitable state necessity. So far as the Aca- 
dians quartered upon Massachusetts are concerned, there is 
incontrovertible evidence that they were not only willing, but 
eager, to support themselves by their own industry ; and that 
many of them did so, in whole or in part. But they were 
among strangers, whose modes of employment were not the 
same as those to which they had been accustomed ; they had 
brought with them no materials or tools ; they were in a state 
of utter destitution. Many had been broken down in heart 
and constitution, by the unparalleled sufferings to which they 
had been exposed. Some were too old to labor, and others 
too young. They arrived, too, after the winter had set in, 
and an immediate supply of clothing, fuel, and provisions 
was absolutely necessary for the preservation of life. With 
the strongest possible desire to support themselves by their 
own industry, the thing was impossible. So far as labor 
could be found which they were able to perform, they gladly 
performed it. This is proved by contemporary documents 
of indisputable authority, now in the office of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth, in Boston. 

They were distributed, as we have stated, among the 
towns, and placed under the supervision of the town authori- 
ties, who were required by the legislature to make provision 
for their subsistence. Generally speaking, families were al- 
lowed to take a house, the rent of which formed an item in 
the account presented by the selectmen to the provincial 
treasury. The necessaries of daily subsistence were fur- 
nished, either by the trades-people, whose bills were made 
out in their own name, or were charged to the town, and al- 
lowed by the accountants at the treasury. In some cases, it 
was found more economical to furnish them with a certain 
weekly sum of money according to the number of persons in 
the family, leaving it to them to make their own purchases. 
Many individuals, and some families, appear to have been no 
burden to the towns at all, after the needful supplies had 
been furnished them on their first arrival. 

The powers intrusted to the town authorities soon gave 
rise to numerous cases of dissatisfaction. Petitions came 
pouring in upon the General Court for legislative interpo- 
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sition. The selectmen sometimes exercised their power to 
bind out the young in an oppressive and cruel manner, un- 
necessarily separating children and parents, to the grief and 
despair of both ; so that the legislature were obliged to sus- 
pend the authority with which the town-officers had been 
invested. 

From 1756 nearly to 1763, discussions growing out of the 
anomalous and cruel position of the French captives formed 
no inconsiderable part of the business of the legislature. 
Many of the petitions above alluded to are preserved ; some 
of them are expressed in the most touching and pathetic lan- 
guage, and disclose a state of suffering which it is impossible 
to think of without the deepest commiseration. But as we 
follow the legislative records on from year to year, they 
grow fewer and fewer ; many of the captives died ; some 
established themselves in regular occupations ; and finally, 
at the peace of 1763, most of the survivors found their way 
back to Nova Scotia, or removed to Canada. 

The fate of the Acadians sent to the other provinces 
we have not the means of knowing with so much precision. 
Some finally settled among their countrymen in Louisiana, 
or farther up the Mississippi. Others became hunters, trap- 
pers, or Coureurs-des-bois in the West. Others, attempting 
to return in vessels, along the coast, from some of the South- 
ern provinces, were arrested in Massachusetts, at the request 
of Governor Lawrence, who writes to Governor Shirley on 
the 1st of July, 1756, — "I entreat your Excellency to use 
your utmost endeavours to prevent the accomplishment of so 
pernicious an undertaking, by destroying such vessels as those 
in your colony may have prepared for that purpose, and [by 
arresting] all that may attempt to pass through any part of 
your government, by land or by water, on their way hither." 
As if any danger could be apprehended from a few broken- 
down Acadian peasants ! It turned out, that the other colo- 
nies were not so rigid in enforcing the captivity of these un- 
happy exiles. The ninety-nine returning Acadians — for 
that was the number arrested in Massachusetts, and distrib- 
uted, like the rest, among the towns — who excited such 
terrors in the breast of Governor Lawrence, were furnished 
with passports by the governors of Georgia, South Carolina, 
and New York. 

We have thus given a very rapid and imperfect narrative 
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of an historical transaction, in which it is painful to know that 
citizens of Massachusetts, if not parties to the plot original- 
ly, were the principal agents by whom it was carried into ex- 
ecution. One circumstance, of great importance in forming a 
judgment of its moral character, has not excited the attention 
of historians as much as it should. Most of them make no 
allusion to it whatever ; Minot mentions it without a word of 
comment. By the second article in the terms of the capitu- 
lation, drawn up, too, by the officers of the besieging army, 
the inhabitants were to be " left in the same situation as they 
were iohen we [the English] arrived.'''' On the faith of this, 
the garrison of Beau Sejour capitulated on the 16th of June, 
and that of Gaspereau a few days after. By the other arti- 
cle, the soldiers of the garrisons were to be transported to 
Louisburg, at the expense of the king of Great Britain, and 
not to bear arms for six months. This last was faithful- 
ly executed. How faithfully the former was kept, the pre- 
ceding pages have shown. If this affair had occurred on the 
great theatre of European politics, the names of all who 
were engaged in it would have been handed down to the ex- 
ecration of posterity. It is like those great acts of pagan 
cruelty, the results of international hatred, — the reducing 
of whole communities to slavery, and dividing their lands 
among the citizens of the conquering nation, — which dis- 
grace the pages of Greek and Roman history. Compared 
with the partition of Poland, the standing reproach of three 
of the leading powers of Modern Europe, the desolation 
of Acadie is a crime of much darker dye. The former 
transferred a nation from their domestic oppressors to a for- 
eign master, probably bettering their condition by the ex- 
change ; the latter sunk an innocent people, from a state of 
almost unexampled happiness, into the miseries of utter pov- 
erty and hopeless exile. We forbear to run the parallel 
farther. 

This subject, wholly national in its character, Mr. Long- 
fellow has made the basis of the poem of Evangeline. He 
has selected those circumstances in the story which are sus- 
ceptible of poetical treatment, and so combined them as to 
create, from authentic historical materials, a tale of rare 
beauty, tenderness, and moral power. The first part de- 
scribes the life of the Acadians of the village of Grand-Pre 
with such minute and graphic touches, that the lovely scenes 
20* 
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of more than pastoral happiness there enjoyed are presented to 
us as vividly as is Sicilian life in the best idyls of Theocritus. 
The poet then selects one group from this happy village, that 
of Benedict Bellefontaine, whose daughter is the "gentle 
Evangeline," and her favored lover, Gabriel Lajeunesse, the 
son of Basil the blacksmith. Their betrothal is then formal- 
ly made, with the assistance of old Rene Leblanc, the notary 
public. This takes place just before the violent seizure of 
the people on the 5th of September, and that terrible scene 
is delineated with a close adherence to the facts of history. 
With the destruction of the village, and the embarkation of 
the unhappy prisoners, the first part of the poem closes. In 
the second part, the scene changes to the colonies whither 
the Acadians have been carried into exile. The lovers have 
been separated from each other, and many a weary year has 
passed, and Evangeline has patiently wandered in search of 
her lost lover ; she is led onward by rumors of him from 
place to place, but always in vain, down the Beautiful River 
and the Mississippi. At length, in Louisiana, she finds the 
home of Basil the blacksmith, who has now become a 
herdsman, living in great abundance, with many of his Aca- 
dian friends around him. But Gabriel, despairing and heart- 
broken, has just left him, to " follow the Indian trails to the 
Ozark mountains," and to become a hunter and trapper. 
His boat had passed her in the night. The next day, Evan- 
geline resumes her journeying, accompanied by Basil, but 
they find no trace of Gabriel, until they reach the Spanish 
town of Adayes, which Gabriel had left for the prairies only 
the day before. They follow his flying steps. 

" Hope still guided them on, as the magic Fata Morgana 
Showed them her lakes of light, that retreated and vanished 
before them." 

The pursuit is vain ; Gabriel is always in advance. From 
the tents of the Jesuit Mission he has departed just before 
their arrival. Evangeline remains at the Mission, hoping that 
in the autumn, when the chase is done, Gabriel will return ; 
but he comes not with the autumn, though a rumor was wafted 
" sweeter than song of bird " ; — 

" Far to the north and east, it said, in the Michigan forests, 
Gabriel had his lodge by the banks of the Saginaw river." 
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She leaves the Mission " with returning guides, that sought 
the lakes of St. Lawrence." But again is she disappointed. 

" When over weary ways, by long and perilous marches, 
She had attained at length the depths of the Michigan forests, 
Found she the hunter's lodge deserted and fallen to ruin ! " 

And so her search continues year after year. 

" Thus did the long sad years glide on, and in seasons and 

places 
Divers and distant far was seen the wandering maiden ; — 
Now in the tents of grace of the meek Moravian Missions, 
Now in the noisy camps and the battle-fields of the army, 
Now in secluded hamlets, in towns and populous cities. 
Like a phantom she came, and passed away unremembered. 
Fair was she and young, when in hope began the long journey ; 
Faded was she and old, when in disappointment it ended. 
Each succeeding year stole something away from her beauty, 
Leaving behind it, broader and deeper, the gloom and the 

shadow. 
Then there appeared and spread faint streaks of gray o'er her 

forehead, 
Dawn of another life, that broke o'er her earthly horizon, 
As in the eastern skv the first faint streaks of the morning." 

— pp. 144, 145. 

At last, Evangeline finds a home among "the children of 
Penn," and becomes a Sister of Mercy in Philadelphia ; and 
when pestilence falls on the city, she spends her days and 
nights in attendance upon the poor in the " almshouse, home 
of the homeless." Thither is brought an old man, with thin 
gray locks upon his temples, in whom she recognizes the form 
of Gabriel. 

" Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets dropped from 

her fingers, 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the 

morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his 

temples ; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier manhood : 
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So are wont to be changed the faces of those who are dying. 

Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 

As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its 

portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 
Motionless, senseless, dying, he lay, and his spirit exhausted 
Seemed to be sinking down through infinite depths in the darkness, 
Darkness of slumber and death, for ever sinking and sinking. 
Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied reverberations, 
Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that succeeded 
Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saint-like, 
' Gabriel ! O my beloved ! ' and died away into silence. 
Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his child- 
hood; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands ; and, walking under their 

shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes ; and as slowly he lifted his eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his bedside. 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his tongue would 

have spoken. 
Vainly he strove to rise ; and Evangeline, kneeling beside him, 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes ; but it suddenly sank into 

darkness, 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a casement. 

" All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sorrow, 
All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 
All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of patience ! 
And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her bosom, 
Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, ' Father, I thank 
thee!'" — pp. 156-160. 

Such is a faint outline of this simple and beautiful story. 
From the historical sketch we have given, our readers will 
perceive that none of the incidents are improbable. Such 
separations and such life-long seekings were among the conse- 
quences of the enforced exile of the Acadians. The poem 
is constructed with more art and skill than any of Mr. Long- 
fellow's previous writings. The opening and closing lines 
balance each other with admirable effect ; and the contrast 
between the scenes described in the first part and the more 
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gorgeous passages in the second, while both are purely Amer- 
ican, enough so to satisfy the most fanatical prater about 
Americanism in literature, gives a delightful variety to the 
narrative. 

There is one peculiarity about this poem, which has excited 
a good deal of comment, and some complaint, — its rhythmical 
structure. The dactylic hexameter has been repeatedly at- 
tempted in English, but not often with much success. In 
point of fact, the measure is as different from the old classical 
hexameter of the Latin and Greek, as the modern languages 
differ from the ancient ; but it has an analogous effect. The 
ancient hexameter runs back into the mythical times ; its first 
appearance was in the oldest temples of the gods. The 
elements of this rhythmical movement were probably brought 
from the East into Greece at the same time with the elements 
of the language itself, and formed a part of the musical char- 
acter which entered so deeply into the original constitution of 
the language. The Orientals had an indefinite rhythm, a 
species of chant, in their more elaborate recitation. It is 
found in the movement of the Hebrew Psalms, and is even now 
preserved in the modulated tones of the Arabian story-tellers. 
With their fine artistic sense, the Greeks subjected this Oriental 
rhythmical element to definite laws ; just as their exquisite 
feeling of the beauty of proportion substituted, for the irregular 
architecture of the East, the symmetry of the Hellenic orders. 
The Greek hexameter bears the same analogy to a Hebrew 
or Sanscrit rhythm that the Parthenon bears to the temples 
of the hundred-gated Thebes or of Ellora. 

All the ancient rhythms are founded on quantity, and in- 
separably connected with music. Each metrical foot had its 
fixed musical time, from which there was no departure ; but 
the music was subordinate to the meaning, and was intended 
simply to heighten and embellish it. The poems of Homer 
were chanted by the rhapsodists, but never in such a way as 
to conceal the quality of the verse. Undoubtedly this fact 
restrained and limited the range of musical composition at 
first ; and the inventive genius of the music-poets endeavoured 
to break loose from such fetters, by putting together those 
complicated and curiously interwoven rhythms by which 
Greek lyrical poetry was distinguished. Many of these it is 
impossible now to read in such a way as to produce, to 
modern ears, any rythmical effect at all. In the choral songs 
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of the tragedies, we find long passages of whose rhythmical 
effect we can form no conception, except by supposing them 
set to very elaborate musical composition, with times corre- 
sponding to the syllabic quantities. 

In comparing ancient and modern poetical rhythms, we 
shall form quite erroneous opinions, unless we bear this essen- 
tial fact constantly in mind, — that of the former, quantity, 
and consequently musical time, is the foundation ; of the latter, 
accent, and consequently a delivery more or less approaching 
the conversational, is the basis. Music with us is so far di- 
vorced from language, as to form a separate and independent 
art ; and when the two are combined, music is the predomi- 
nating element in the composition, while language is treated 
in the most arbitrary manner, a syllable being lengthened or 
shortened, not according to any fixed time in the language, 
but wholly to suit the musical exigencies of the composer. 
Who ever hears the words of an opera, or cares for them, if 
he does ? Who ever catches a particle of verbal sense in 
the midst of the tumult of instrumentation in an oratorio ? 

We are led astray sometimes, by applying to modern 
languages the terms which are properly applied to the ancient. 
Thus we speak of long and short vowels, when in point of 
fact any vowel may be made long or short ad libitum. The 
letter o, for example, is said to be long in note, but short in 
not. Now the difference here is not a difference of quantity, 
but of quality ; the latter may be prolonged as well as the 
former. The idea of applying quantity to modern versifica- 
tion is wholly fallacious ; and this accounts for the failure of 
many early English poets who attempted to write in the an- 
cient measures. " Why, a' God's name," asks Spenser, 
" may not we, as the Greeks, have the kingdom of our own 
language, and measure our accents by the sound, reserv- 
ing the quantity to the verse ? " The answer to which is, 
that the Greeks had a fixed musical element in common 
speech, which we have not, and poets cannot create it. But 
even in the Greek, this musical enunciation seems to have 
gradually yielded to the every-day uses of language, as life 
became more diversified and practical. The dialogue por- 
tions of the drama, which had originally been trochaic, and 
therefore an approximation to the dactylic, finally and univer- 
sally became iambic, because, as Aristotle asserts, the iambic 
is the natural rhythm of conversation. In this fact we see an 
approach to the character of modern rhythm. 
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In our language, therefore, the basis of poetical rhythm is 
accent; and the conversational and discursive character of 
our Anglo-Saxon runs naturally into the iambic accent. 
Those rhythms, therefore, which are most analogous to the 
iambic, are most congenial to our language. The heroic 
couplet, and blank verse, and the dialogue of the poetical 
drama, are all iambic rhythms of five accents. Next come 
the anapaestic rhythms, which are only an expansion of the 
iambic. Dactylic rhythms are the anapaestic reversed ; they 
are less natural, because they begin with an accent like the 
trochee, and are an extension of the trochaic. The dactylic 
hexameter in English is a rhythm of six accents, of which the 
prevailing foot is the accented dactyl, and the last always a 
trochee or spondee. As a general rule, the last but one 
should be an accented dactyl, that is, an accented syllable 
followed by two unaccented ones. Again, as in the English 
anapaestic rhythms the iambic may take the place of the 
anapaest, as in the line, 

'■'■And, morltals the sweets | of forget|fulness prove, | 

so in dactylic rhythms the trochee often takes the place of 
the dactyl ; as, 

" Rang out the | hour of \ nine, the \ village | curfew and | 
straightway." 

There are two difficulties in the way of writing English 
hexameters. First, that which we have already intimated, 
the necessity of putting some force upon the conversational 
iambic rhythm, which is natural to the language ; secondly, 
the numerous monosyllables, which make the proper arrange- 
ment of the caesuras no easy task, besides increasing the diffi- 
culty of always commencing with an accent. All these re- 
marks apply with nearly equal force to other modern lan- 
guages, and particularly to those which are of Northern origin 
and akin to the English. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the measure has been 
often attempted, especially in German, where the works of 
Klopstock, Voss, Goethe, and Schiller have almost natural- 
ized it. It has been tried in Swedish with most success by 
the great national poet, Tegner, whose early studies as pro- 
fessor of Greek probably led him to adopt this classical 
rhythm. There is one peculiarity in the Swedish, and some 
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other Northern dialects, which facilitates the beginning with 
an accent, — namely, the position of the article after the 
noun, as a suffix. 

The modern hexameter, like the ancient, has been suc- 
cessfully used for minute delineation and picturesque narra- 
tive. Its length and variety enable the poet to add a thousand 
touches which he would be obliged to omit in the ordinary 
rhythms. The many naive passages in Homer, the homely 
painting of common objects in daily life, the exquisite pic- 
tures in which his genius loves to indulge whenever a simile 
gives him an opportunity of presenting them in detail, no less 
than the sublime and terrible scenes in nature, and the uproar 
of battle, where shield closes with shield and spear rings 
against spear, owe their vividness to the facilities afforded by 
the dactylic hexameter. Let the harnessing of old Priam's 
chariot, in the twenty-fourth Iliad, be compared with the put- 
ting of the horses to the wagon by Hermann, in that delicious 
poem of Hermann and Dorothea, and the reader will not fail 
to see with what unerring instinct Goethe felt and used the 
capabilities of the hexameter. 

In Evangeline, Mr. Longfellow has managed the hexame- 
ter with wonderful skill. The homely features of Acadian 
life are painted with Homeric simplicity, while the luxuriance 
of a Southern climate is magnificently described with equal 
fidelity and minuteness of finish. The subject is eminently 
fitted for this treatment ; and Mr. Longfellow's extraordinary 
command over the rhythmical resources of language has en- 
abled him to handle it certainly with as perfect a mastery of 
the dactylic hexameter as any one has ever acquired in our 
language. 

Of the other beauties of the poem we have scarcely left 
ourselves space to say a word ; but we cannot help calling 
our readers' attention to the exquisite character of Evan- 
geline herself. As her virtues are unfolded by the patience 
and religious trust with which she passes through her pilgrim- 
age of toil and disappointment, she becomes invested with 
a beauty as of angels. Her last years are made to harmo- 
nize the discords of a life of sorrow and endurance. The 
closing scenes, though informed with the deepest pathos, 
inspire us with sadness, it is true, but at the same time leave 
behind a calm feeling that the highest aim of her existence 
has been attained. With these few remarks we proceed to 
select a few passages. Here is a lovely picture : — 
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" Then followed that beautiful season 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Summer of All-Saints. 
Filled was the air with a dreamy and magical light; and the 

landscape 
Lay as if new-created in all the freshness of childhood. 
Peace seemed to reign upon earth, and the restless heart of the 

ocean 
Was for a moment consoled. All sounds were in harmony 

blended. 
Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farm- 
yards, 
Whir of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons, 
All were subdued and low as the murmurs of love, and the great 

sun 
Looked with the eye of love through the golden vapors around 

him ; 
While arrayed in its robes of russet and scarlet and yellow, 
Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 
Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and 

jewels." — pp. 24, 25. 

We give the description of the burning of the village : — 

" Suddenly rose from the south a light, as in autumn the blood- 
red 

Moon climbs the crystal walls of heaven, and o'er the horizon 

Titan-like stretches its hundred hands upon mountain and 
meadow, 

Seizing the rocks and the rivers, and piling huge shadows to- 
gether. 

Broader and ever broader it gleamed on the roofs of the vil- 
lage, 

Gleamed on the sky and the sea, and the ships that lay in the 
roadstead. 

Columns of shining smoke uprose, and flashes of flame were 

Thrust through their folds and withdrawn, like the quivering 
hands of a martyr. 

Then as the wind seized the gleeds and the burning thatch, and, 
uplifting, 

Whirled them aloft through the air, at once from a hundred 
house-tops 

Started the sheeted smoke with flashes of flame intermingled. 

" These things beheld in dismay the crowd on the shore and 
on shipboard. 
Speechless at first they stood, then cried aloud in their anguish, 
vol. lxvi. — no. 138. 21 
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' We shall behold no more our homes in the village of Grand- 
Pre ! ' 

Loud on a sudden the cocks began to crow in the farm-yards, 

Thinking the day had dawned ; and anon the lowing of cattle 

Came on the evening breeze, by the barking of dogs interrupted. 

Then rose a sound of dread, such as startles the sleeping en- 
campments 

Far in the western prairies or forests that skirt the Nebraska, 

When the wild horses affrighted sweep by with the speed of the 
whirlwind, 

Or the loud-bellowing herds of buffaloes rush to the river. 

Such was the sound that arose on the night, as the herds and the 
horses 

Broke through their folds and fences, and madly rushed o'er the 
meadows." — pp. 74 - 77. 

We must add one or two passages from the second part, 
as a contrast to what precedes : — 

" Onward o'er sunken sands, through a wilderness sombre with 
forests, 

Day after day they glided adown the turbulent river ; 

Night after night, by their blazing fires, encamped on its borders. 

Now through rushing chutes, among green islands, where plume- 
like 

Cotton-trees nodded their shadowy crests, they swept with the 
current, 

Then emerged into broad lagoons, where silvery sand-bars 

Lay in the stream, and along the wimpling waves of their mar- 
gin, 

Shining with snow-white plumes, large flocks of pelicans waded. 

Level the landscape grew, and along the shores of the river, 

Shaded by china-trees, in the midst of luxuriant gardens, 

Stood the houses of planters, with negro-cabins and dove-cots. 

They were approaching the region where reigns perpetual sum- 
mer, 

Where through the Golden Coast, and groves of orange and cit- 
ron, 

Sweeps with majestic curve the river away to the eastward. 

They, too, swerved from their course ; and, entering the Bayou 
of Plaquemine, 

Soon were lost in a maze of sluggish and devious waters, 

Which, like a network of steel, extended in every direction. 

Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of the cy- 
press 
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Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid air 
Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient cathedrals. 
Deathlike the silence seemed, and unbroken, save by the herons 
Home to their roosts in the cedar-trees returning at sunset, 
Or by the owl, as he greeted the moon with demoniac laughter. 
Lovely the moonlight was as it glanced and gleamed on the wa- 
ter, 
Gleamed on the columns of cypress and cedar sustaining the 

arches, 
Down through whose broken vaults it fell as through chinks in a 

ruin. 
Dreamlike, and indistinct, and strange were all things around 

them ; 
And o'er their spirits there came a feeling of wonder and sad- 
ness, — 
Strange forebodings of ill, unseen, and that cannot be compassed. 
As, at the tramp of a horse's hoof on the turf of the prairies, 
Far in advance are closed the leaves of the shrinking mimosa, 
So, at the hoof-beats of fate, with sad forebodings of evil, 
Shrinks and closes the heart, ere the stroke of doom has attained 
it." — pp. 92-95. 

" Softly the evening came. The sun from the western horizon 
Like a magician extended his golden wand o'er the landscape ; 
Twinkling vapors arose ; and sky and water and forest 
Seemed all on fire at the touch, and melted and mingled to- 
gether. 
Hanging between two skies, a cloud with edges of silver, 
Floated the boat, with its dripping oars, on the motionless water. 
Filled was Evangeline's heart with inexpressible sweetness. 
Touched by the magic spell, the sacred fountains of feeling 
Glowed with the light of love, as the skies and waters around 

her. 
Then from a neighbouring thicket the mocking-bird, wildest of 

singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o'er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That the whole air and the woods and the waves seemed silent 

to listen. 
Plaintive at first were the tones and sad ; then soaring to madness 
Seemed they to follow or guide the revel of frenzied Bacchantes. 
Then single notes were heard, in sorrowful, low lamentation ; 
Till, having gathered them all, he flung them abroad in derision, 
As when, after a storm, a gust of wind through the tree-tops 
Shakes down the rattling rain in a crystal shower on the 
branches." — pp. 104, 105. 
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We must quote the concluding lines : — 

" Still stands the forest primeval ; but far away from its 

shadow, 
Side by side, in their nameless graves, the lovers are sleeping. 
Under the humble walls of the little Catholic church-yard, 
In the heart of the city, they lie, unknown and unnoticed. 
Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing beside them, 
Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs are at rest and for 

ever, 
Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no longer are busy, 
Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have ceased from their 

labors, 
Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have completed their 

journey ! 

" Still stands the forest primeval ; but under the shade of its 
branches 
Dwells another race, with other customs and language. 
Only along the shore of the mournful and misty Atlantic 
Linger a few Acadian peasants, whose fathers from exile 
Wandered back to their native land to die in its bosom. 
In the fisherman's cot the wheel and the loom are still busy ; 
Maidens still wear their Norman caps and their kirtles of home- 
spun, 
And by the evening fire repeat Evangeline's story, 
While from its rocky caverns the deep-voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the for- 
est."— pp. 161-163. 



